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The China Famine Situation 


Famine conditions in certain sections of China have 
been acute since 1928. It will be recalled that in 1929 the 
decision of the American Red Cross not to cooperate in 
famine relief work was sharply challenged by persons 
closely in touch with the work in China. (See INrorma- 
TION SERVICE of December 14, 1929, for a brief summary 


of the two points of view.) 
he Contrary to the general opinion that vast sums have been 
» 4 B expended in relief, foreign contributions since 1900 for 
im- § famine relief have been approximately only $15,000,000. 
co § During the great famine of 1929 and 1930 the American 
contribution was $1,356,800 gold. It is estimated that this 
sso- @ has been supplemented from Chinese sources by an amount 
ito m between four and five times as great. Complete data as 
oad, tothe sources of Chinese relief funds or the way in which 
rial the money was expended are not available, but a careful 
record has been made of American contributions and their 
d to expenditure in China. 
hom It is estimated that between six and eight million per- 
ead- J sons have died during this famine. Accurate figures are, 
fac- § naturally, not available. The provinces that have suffered 
lop.” § most are those most remote from the railroads. It is com- 
itua- Monly said that over-population is the chief cause of 
ne famine in China. Famine conditions, however, have been 
. most devastating in the more thinly populated districts. 
a the Kansu, Shensi and Shansi, the provinces most seriously 
will Bt affected by famine during the past two years, have popu- 
vote, Bf lations of 47, 126 and 131 per square mile, respectively. 
alif- J Since Kiangsu, with 875 per square mile, and other 
ip to ff densely populated provinces have not suffered famine dur- 
com- ff Wg these years it would seem that over-population is not 
lous- the sole cause. 
ntary The work of the China Famine Relief U.S. A., Inc., 
thou: has consisted of both preventive measures, such as irriga- 
“with tion projects, and relief work. Two large irrigation pro- 
jects have been undertaken, reforestation has been effected 
ne districts, and roads have been built, all with 
ine labor. 
icyin § At the time of the Red Cross decision against relief 


work in China it was said that the unsettled condition of 
the country and the large number of bandits made it 
impossible to get assistance to the real sufferers. For some 
lime it was considered impossible to do any relief work 
it Kansu because it is so very remote. But G. Findlay 
Andrew, a missionary in northwestern China who was re- 

by his organization for this work, took $500,000 in 
@sh and drafts into this territory, traveling mostly on 
horseback, and realized $517,000 on the original sum for 


use in relief. It was necessary to transport much of this 
sum within Kansu in silver on muleback. None of it was 
lost, nor were the carrier-trains of coolies who carried 
food supplies inland from the Yellow River seriously in- 
terfered with. On several occasions money stolen by ban- 
dits was returned when they learned it was to be used 
for famine relief. As a result, 20,000 people were em- 
ployed on relief work and 10,000 others were fed for sev- 
eral months. It is estimated that more than 100,000 re- 
ceived indirect relief from this one project. 

The statement is frequently made that money should 
not be given for famine relief in China because the Chinese 
do nothing to help their countrymen. This, however, is 
not true today, as was pointed out above. It seems that 
foreign assistance has stimulated Chinese efforts, although 
the Red Cross prophesied in its adverse report that foreign 
relief would tend to have the opposite effect. In spite of 
the serious difficulties faced by the Chinese Nationalist 
government it has supplied half the cost of two of the 
large irrigation projects which the China International 
Famine Relief Commission undertook as relief projects. 
In some sections local authorities or private groups have 
furnished the materials needed for projects intended to 
prevent famines in the future and the relief organizations 
paid only for “famine labor.” 

In 1929 the Chinese Buddhist Red Cross Society, led by 
General Chu Ching Lan, a prominent ex-military leader, 


- carried on a campaign among the Chinese to raise money 


for famine relief in the northwestern provinces. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Andrew, a very large sum was received, which 
was available before any money from abroad reached 
China. This work has been continued, and large sums 
have been raised also among Chinese resident abroad. 


“Agriculture as a World Problem” 


The Geneva Research Information Committee (4, Rue 
de Monthoux) has issued one of its “special studies” with 
the above title. It is a valuable summary of international 
data on agriculture and of international discussions regard- 
ing its problems. 

The introduction states: “It is gradually becoming 
clear that political boundaries and national frontiers make 
unsuitable units for any rational approach to the prob- 
lem ; that in many cases the retention of eighteenth century 
political ideas and practices” is the real problem; “that 
in all cases the physical map of the world is more impor- 
tant than the political map which has latterly been super- 
imposed upon it. For Providence apparently did not dis- 
tribute fertile soils, minerals and climatic conditions with 
the modern nationalistic conception in view.” 
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In the diagnosis of agriculture as a world problem it is 
concluded that “the world agricultural situation today can 
only be described as chaotic in the highest degree ... At 
the center of the agricultural crisis is the crisis in cereals, 
the chief item of which is wheat.” The present depression 
also affects practically all agricultural commodities. Stud- 
ies of the International Institute of Agriculture are cited 
to indicate that there is a “marked disequilibrium between 
production and consumption.” There is a lack of orderly 
marketing facilities. Tariffs have obstructed trade, and 
export bounties have been established to stimulate it. Cur- 
rency fluctuations have seriously affected agricultural price 
levels. Finally, “the agricultural problem is really a series 
of problems.” 

A number of attempts at international remedial action 
have been made. The World Economic Conference held 
by the League of Nations in 1927 gave special attention to 
the agricultural situation. The conference requested the 
League of Nations to give a place to agriculture in its 
economic activities. Special resolutions of the conference 
recommended closer cooperation between organized pro- 
ducers and organized consumers and more adequate pro- 
vision for agricultural credit. The international census 
now being conducted by the International Institute of 
Agriculture was approved. More adequate dissemination 
of information regarding prices and markets was urged. 
Fairer conditions for international trade were called for, 
and the instability of tariff rates was deplored. It is stated 
in the present report, however, that the governments of 
the world have not acted upon the advice of the conference 
and that “since 1927, tariff irregularities have in some 
respects become more pronounced.” 

A recent development is the establishment of a Per- 
manent International Sugar Council, known as the Chad- 
bourne plan, which will endeavor to regulate national 
quotas of sugar production. Several international confer- 
ences have considered the wheat situation. “On August 
30, 1930, representatives from Poland, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Estonia and Lat- 
via, met in Warsaw to find common ways of disposing 
of their wheat surpluses.” Certain recommendations were 
made to the respective governments, through the League 
of Nations, but Canada and Australia “stoutly opposed” 
the suggested scheme for preferential tariffs even though 
it was to be only a temporary measure. 

The Second World Wheat Conference was convened 
on March 26, 1931, in Rome, under the auspices of the 
International Institute of Agriculture. It was attended 
by “forty-six official delegations, whose chief task was to 
find a solution for the present depression in the cereal 
market.” The United States was not officially repre- 
sented. Russia sent an official delegation. The confer- 
ence ended on April 2, having decided to “convene a new 
international wheat conference in London on May 18, 
mainly of exporting countries, to discuss the formation of 
a world wheat pool and the disposal of surplus stocks.” 
A number of resolutions were adopted by the conference, 
one of which is summarized as follows: “A gradual and 
progressive organization of the world wheat market is 
necessary.” Others called for better credit facilities and 
eney reduction of acreage in countries having sur- 
pluses. 

Since the report was written the wheat conference in 
London has been held. The United States was represented 
by a member of the Federal Farm Board and an econo- 
mist of the Department of Agriculture. According to 
press reports no agreement was reached regarding either 
the formation of a world wheat pool or reduction of 


acreage. Plans were made for amplifying and improving 
the available statistics on wheat production and marketing, 

Probably no group of persons is more intently watch- 
ing these developments than the leaders of rural church 
movements who realize their significance for the religious 
life of America and the world. 


Progress in Indian Education 


In 1928, the Institute of Government Research issued 
its notable report on the administration of Indian affairs, 
(See INFORMATION SERVICE of October 27, 1928, for 
summary of the report.) Lewis Meriam, who was tech- 
nical director of that study, discusses in the June Survey 
Graphic developments in Indian education since that time, 
Charles J. Rhoads and J. Henry Scattergood, commis. 
sioner of Indian affairs and assistant commissioner re- 
spectively, have been in a very difficult position. Ad- 
ministration of the Indian Service is, according to Mr. 
Meriam, “one of the most difficult tasks in the national 
government.” In addition to maintaining its current work, 
reorganization of the service was urgently needed. Both 
could not be done adequately by the same persons at the 
same time. Furthermore “some persons occupying key 
positions in regard to appropriations for the Indian Serv- 
ice” did not consider a “special staff of reorganization” 
necessary, blocked the efforts to secure such assistance 
directly and obliged the commissioners to “proceed slowly 
and indirectly.” In spite of these difficulties “sensational 
charges against the Indian boarding schools” are no longer 
justified. Appropriations for food and clothing are now 
adequate and children are usually not required to do more 
institutional labor than would be expected as chores in 
“a well regulated farm family.” As the older boarding 
school superintendents, who insisted on the need for cor- 
poral punishment, reach retirement age they are being 
replaced by “well-trained superintendents, carefully se- 
lected and reasonably well paid.” Dr. W. Carson Ryan, 
now director of Indian education, is particularly com- 
petent and the group that works with him “compares 
favorably with the corresponding groups” in the more 
progressive government agencies. This “development of 
cooperative leadership” is, according to Mr. Meriam, “an 
outstanding advance.” 

The entrance requirements for educational work in the 
Indian Service are now considerably higher than the 
minimum requirements in most states although they are 
below those of the better city systems. Better salaries 
can now be paid because of increased appropriations. 

But even more important, Mr. Meriam believes, is the 
“introduction of trained workers in fields neglected under 
the old regime.” School social workers are being intro- 
duced in sections where Indian children attend the pub- 
lic schools to “help the Indian children, the Indian fami 
lies and the white citizens get the maximum good from 
this cooperative arrangement.” Vocational guidance and 
placement work are now recognized as part of the schools 
responsibility. To some extent boarding schools for the 
older Indian children are still lacking. When the survey 
was made “the boarding schools were characterized by 
a militaristic routine that submerged the individual and 
gave no real opportunity for the development of initiative 
and personal responsibility.” Persons trained to “deal un 
derstandingly with the problems of adolescence” are now 
being brought in to the schools and older employes have 
been warned that harsh discipline may no longer be 
The development of Indian arts is being encourag' 
where formerly they were suppressed. Educational m* 
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terial “directly related to lives of the various Indian 
groups” is now being prepared. 

The Indians of the southwest (about a quarter of the 
total number) are the only ones who retain much of their 
native culture. For the others “the only road now open is 
toward assimilation in the economic and even the social 
life of the American community.” The Indian Service 
is striving to have this “take place on a safe plane.” It 
regards the following as “probable next steps in federal- 


Be T 


ed § state relations in education”: providing the states with 
rs, — accurate data concerning Indian children of school age in 
ior their states, giving state and local communities “every 
h- ff possible encouragement and help” in taking over the 
ey (§ education of Indian children, studying each boarding 
ne, § school to determine whether or not it should be main- 
is- § tained, making it possible for Indian schools to become 


re- | “areal part of the educational program of the state,” using 
\d- f the payment of tuition to public schools to secure better 
Mr, § education and social service for both whites and Indians, 
nal | developing more modern supervision through supervisors 


from the Indian Office and state supervisors of Indian 
education in states having a large Indian population. 
The administration of professional and technical work 


key [fj was reorganized in March, 1931, by executive order of 
rv- § Commissioner Rhoads. Each such division is now ad- 
on” ministered by a director who reports directly to the com- 
nce —f missioners and not, as heretofore, to the division of ad- 
wly ministration. 
nal 
get France and Germany 
10oW ff Franco-German relations are discussed at length in the 
10f€ BRound Table (London) for June. The most serious diffi- 
$1 Hrulties in the situation are psychological, according to the 
ling writer, who believes that both countries are becoming ex- 
cor fi ttemely nationalistic. A summary of the discussion fol- 
ws: 
Tue ATTITUDE 
a At the end of the war the Germans were “ready to 
ares “Operate with the other nations in establishing a new 
nore  Mternational order.” But the humiliating terms of the 
t of & Versailles treaty threw them “back upon themselves.” 
“ay ff For some time the attitude of the League of Nations on 
questions “helped to deepen the conviction that 
ithe § ‘Was merely an instrument for the enforcement of the 
“the f Tteaty of Versailles.” In all the difficulties that the Ger- 
y are fj Man people endured in the early years of the Republic 
aries | te villain of the piece, in German eyes, was France.” 
Stresemann, as chancellor, was anxious to secure the 
s the § ’acuation of the Rhineland and “some degree of general 
inder § “Sarmament” in accordance with the League Covenant. 
ntro- fj Sitce he believed that these aims, as well as protection 
pub- for German minorities, could be secured only by cooper- 
fami- § “ng with the League he devoted himself to this task. 
from § "did succeed in achieving his first aim and in lessening 
» and an hostility to France, although French slowness in 
100s’ regard to the evacuation of the Rhineland reduced Bri- 
r the $ prestige in Germany. 
arvey tance has steadily insisted that the status quo in arma- 
od by Betts must be maintained. In article 53 of the Prepara- 
1 and Wy Commission’s draft convention French acceptance of 
jative disarmament convention “was made conditional upon 
al wn- y’s renewing her obligations under the Versailles 
» now Treaty, regardless of what the other countries had done.” 
“have ff Te German representative refused, therefore, to accept 
used. § Yedraft convention. Germany today distrusts the League 


"a sort of Anglo-French stock company.” The three 
Main grievances of the Germans concern “sole” war 
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guilt, the eastern frontier and reparations. The Germans 
now believe that “the violent opposition of France to any 
idea of treaty revision must be due solely to a determina- 
tion to keep them permanently down—to put her own 
hegemony beyond challenge—for they no longer have any 
territorial demands as far as she is concerned.” The Ger- 
man people as a whole would insist that the question of 
the eastern frontier must be settled peacefully. In Ger- 
many this grievance is exploited both by those who op- 
pose the League and by the advocates of increased arma- 
ments. The Polish attitude has not lessened the German 
fear of Polish annexation of East Russia. The payment 
of reparations is, at least, a “contributory factor” in arous- 
ing discontent and accentuates “the present feeling of 
hopelessness.” 


Tue Frencu ATTITUDE 


The French attitude is summed up in the demand for 
“security”, and that in the mind of official France means 
that France must keep the upper hand. France at first 
considered President Wilson’s proposal for the League of 
Nations as “a perpetual league of Allied Powers to super- 
vise and safeguard the execution of the Peace Treaties.” 
This idea did not prevail nor did the Anglo-American 
guarantee materialize; yet “in one form or another the 
guarantee project is always in the minds of her poli- 
ticians.” The Locarno agreements, the Kellogg Pact and 
Germany’s acceptance of compulsory arbitration have not 
provided “real security” as France sees it. Therefore she 
refused to make these pledges the “basis for a reduction 
of armaments” during the sessions of the Preparatory 
Commission. France has never really believed that Ger- 
many is disarmed in spite of the fact that even French 
military experts agree that “Germany today is powerless 
to make war.” Industrial relations have progressed much 
further than political relations so that there is now “hardly 
an industry of importance in which joint action of some 
kind has not been arranged between French and German 
representatives.” 

The writer believes that, by and large, German foreign 
policy reflects German public opinion much more closely 
than French foreign policy does that of the French public. 
He doubts whether “the uniform intransigence of Paris 
really represents what French people think as a whole.” 
Extreme pacifism may now be found in France and new 
peace societies are being organized. The congress of one 
of the older and less radical ex-servicemen’s organizations 
recently passed a resolution urging the creation of “an 
enquiry commission charged to examine and establish the 
responsibilities for the war of 1914.” One section of the 
French press has been urging revision of the peace treaties. 
But this new attitude is far from strong enough to effect 
much change in official attitudes though it might possibly 
“oblige the existing Left groups to adopt a foreign policy 
of their own, instead of, as usual, feebly imitating the 
Right.” 

RECENT TENDENCIES 

The Locarno treaties engendered a spirit of hopeful- 
ness in Europe but this has largely disappeared. It is 
frequently said in Germany that the Disarmament Con- 
ference will fail and that the result will be “a Fascist 
dictatorship, withdrawal from the League and, later, a 
Communist reaction and permanent association with Rus- 
sia.” German feeling is “predominantly anti-capitalist” ; 
the present system of government which is neither “purely 
capitalist nor purely socialist,” has failed. 

Official France seems to have decided that “disarma- 
ment is unthinkable in the present state of Europe.” When 
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the Austro-German customs union was announced the 
first reaction in France was violent. “Official France de- 
clared that the customs union would be a breach of Aus- 
tria’s treaty obligations.” The effort to reach a naval 
agreement with Italy had to be given up because of French 
objections. France’s attitude toward the customs union 
is “entirely consistent with her attitude since 1919.” To 
the men still in power in France the customs union means 
“a German Declaration of Independence.” 

But the German situation is now so difficult that some- 
thing must be done. “The German government is faced 
by a people without hope, with nerves on edge, and minds 
no longer normal. The time when promises worked mir- 
acles has gorte.” 

The proposed customs union is “probably the most im- 
portant event in Europe for many years.” The one hope 
in the situation, as the writer sees it, is that France may 
realize that domination of Europe can only give her a 
false security. “There is at all events—and it is perhaps 
the most hopeful sign in Europe—a growing conscious- 
ness in France that she, too, has reached a parting of the 
ways, from which there can be ao shrinking back, and 
that the sign-post which points to the undoing of Ger- 
many would also lead to her own.” 

(This illuminating article was, of course, written before 
the recent developments in Europe occasioned by the 
American proposal for financial relief for Germany. ) 


The Ting Hsien Experiment 


Further reports of the progress of the ten-year rural 
experiment of the Chinese National Association of the 
Mass Education Movement (Ting Hsien, Hopei, China) 
have been received from Y. C. James Yen, general direc- 
tor of the Movement. (See INFORMATION SERVICE of 
April 4, 1931.) 

The first year’s enrolment in the elementary schools is 
14,210, exceeding the quota set by the Movement by more 
than 4,000. Next year the goal is “no less than 30,000 
young men and women.” Economic education has been 
progressing steadily and health education has begun. 

An agricultural fair, similar to the well-known county 
fair in the United States, was held with a definite social 
and educational purpose. The mornings were devoted to 
demonstrations and lectures, the afternoons to dramatics. 
“Some of the plays were historical in nature and familiar 
to the masses, but modified to meet present day require- 
ments, to inculcate group loyalty and patriotism....” In 
cooperation with the Department of Agriculture, three 
farmers’ institutes were held at three centrally located 
villages, with sessions of about two weeks. The total en- 
rolment of the three institutes was over 600. More than 
500 “stuck to their training until the end, and 451 received 
certificates qualifying them to be demonstration farmers 
of the Mass Education Movement, but less than 100 of 
these will be selected to act as demonstration farmers for 
the various projects. The others will be ‘extension farm- 
ers.’ We do not want too many demonstration farmers 
at this initial stage, for after all, it is not so much their 
number that counts, as the quality of their work.” 

A traveling clinic has been established as a part of the 
health demonstration financed by the Milbank Memorial 
Fund of New York. The clinic goes into selected villages 
which have elementary schools and which are conve- 
nient centers for at least five or six villages. The morn- 
ings are devoted to classes. “Literate members of the vil- 
lage community are qualified for enrolment. The after- 


noons are devoted to the village clinic, and vaccinations 
and physical examinations are given.” The evenings are 
given over to lectures, forums and dramatics. Thus far 
two health institutes have been held, with very encouragi 

results. “Similar experiments will be conducted from time 
to time, and through them a practical technique will 
emerge of translating modern health ideas and ideals into 
the everyday life of the masses of China’s rural popula. 
tion.” 


Electric Industry to Stabilize Employment 


At the convention of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, June 11, 1931, a movement was launched to stab 
ilize employment for the several hundred thousand work- 
ers in the electric power industry. A committee composed 
of representatives of leading companies was appointed to 
formulate a plan. 

This action was taken following an address by Gerard 
Swope, president of the General Electric Company, who 
advocated cooperation between employers and employes in 
administering and contributing to old age, disability and 
unemployment insurance. He pointed out that there has 
been so much consideration given lately to the need for 
stable employment and unemployment insurance “that, un- 
less industry finds a way, the government may feel itself 
compelled by public opinion to endeavor to solve the prob- 
lem. If it is done by the States, then the cost will be dis- 
tributed through taxation and there will be no economic 
restraints either on the collection of the funds or their dis- 
tribution. The question becomes largely the responsibility 
of management, but even in this case the cooperation of 
the employe should be enlisted so that his interest may be 
aroused and he may be fully cognizant of the significance 
of the solution of this problem.” 

Not only must consideration be given to what has been 
done abroad and in this country by states and by individual 
companies, but we must “enlist the best thought of the in- 
dustry in the adoption and extension of these plans ona 
more comprehensive basis, so that they will meet the 
changing requirements of the industry and will free the 
minds of workers from ... worries. The system should 
be sufficiently elastic to cover the transfer of employes 
from one company to another in the association without 
losing the rights and benefits they have acquired.” 


Farm Values Decline 


A decline in farm real estate values in nearly all states 
during the year ended March 1, 1931, carried average 
values to a low point since the postwar agricultural de 
pression began, according to an announcement of the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture. The index of values for the 
country as a whole on March 1, 1931, is placed at 106 
per cent of the average of the prewar years 1912-14. The 
index for the year 1920 was 170 per cent of prewar, and 
in 1925 it was 127 per cent. 


The bureau says that the combination of low prices, 
drought, world depression, and an already congested farm 
real estate market, was followed or accompanied by 3 
widespread tendency toward a substantial writing down of 
the value of farm lands. The index of wholesale prices of 
all commodities dropped from 133 in March, 1930, to 10 
in March, 1931, while the index of values of farm prop 
more slowly during the same period from 
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